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‘Our national 


economic goal simply 
must be increased 
balanced production 
of the things we all 
really need and want, 
at prices low enough 
so consumers can buy, 
yet high enough so 
producers can stay 
on the job, and with 
imcome so distributed 
that no one shall be 
prevented from partici- 
pating in consumption, 
except those who refuse 
to work” 


Henry A Wallace, 


Secretary of Agriculture 





e NOTICE is hereby given, an 

official communique to 
orange growers and _ shippers 
warns, that the Department of 
Agriculture now considers 
staining of any orange—even if 
it meets the so-called "matur-— 
ity ratio" of 8 to l—may be 
a violation of the Food and 
Drugs Act and that action will 
be taken after September 1, 
1936,. against interstate ship-— 
ments of oranges so stained and 
against the shippers whenever 
staining conceals inferiority 
as to the stage of maturity 
or variety of the fruit. 


This important news for 
orange consumers comes as a re- 
sult of special investigations 
which the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has been making into 
the practice of passing off- 
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color oranges through a vat of 
yellow and orange coal-—tar dyes 
to heighten their sales appeal. 


first 
came into general use in 1934 
and has been practiced mainly 
in Florida. Experts estimate 
that 90 percent of the current 
Florida crop will be stained. 


"Painting" oranges 


Before the 
under way, 


practice got 
the Department 
warned the citrus industry, 
farst, that 

orange must be 


every stained 
stamped with a 
plain declaration of artificial 
color, and, second, that adding 
color to immature fruit was a 
violation of the law even if 
the label were stamped on the 


orange. At the same time the 
Department started its investi- 
gation to determine whether 


color added to legally mature 
fruit might also in many cases 
conceal inferiority. "Mature" 
oranges, legally, are those 
which measure up to the stand- 
ard of 8 parts of sugar to l 
of acid. 


consumer 
adding 


Many 
against 
that consumers were being de- 
ceived by such staining even 
under the required informative 


complaints 
color—showing 


labeling—poured in on the De- 
partment. 


Sufficient information is 
now available, the Department 
reports, to conclude that even 
though oranges may comply with 
the legal standards of matur—- 
ity, staining is a violation of 
the Food and Drugs Act when it 
is used to make it appear that 
the oranges have greater matur— 
ity and flavor or are of a su- 
perior variety. 


No evidence as yet has 
reached the Department that the 
ethylene gas treatment of 
oranges, which merely reveals 
existing natural yellow color 
in the orange peel, is de- 
ceiving consumers as to va- 
riety or degree of maturity. 


“ CONSUMER protests against 

food prices have provoked 
some pertinent questions from 
farmers in Tennessee. They 
write: there been 
in the 


"Has ever 
any society organized 
cities protesting the high 
price of dry goods, hardware, 
furniture, electric current, or 
any other manufactured article? 

"Has there been any organ- 
ized protest in the cities in re- 
gard to tariff, taxes, freight, 
or other transportation charges 
on manufactured articles? 

"Have there been any city 
societies objecting to the 
closing down of factories in 
order to keep the price of manu- 
factured articles at a high 
level?" 


e AID to farm families in 

making their homes more liv- 
able is another of the valuable 
jobs done by county agricultural 
and home demonstration agents of 
the Department of Agriculture. 
Results of such activities in 
They 
plans furnished for the 
construction of 1,978 new farm 
dwellings; plans for the re- 
modeling of 5,987 farm houses; 


1934 have been summed up. 
show: 


instructions given for the in- 
stallation of 3,917 sewage sys- 
tems, 3,156 water systems, 634 
heating systems, 2,213 lighting 
systems. A total of 
17,885 homes were made more 
comfortable with the help of 
Agriculture's field workers. 
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Farmers are doing it. From 
little clubs to great associations 

- organized and managed by them- 
selves-their purchases totalled a 
quarter billion dollars last year. 


Here are some tips on how farmers 
organize a purchasing cooperative: 


UNNING a business in which you buy at re=— 
[R] tail and sell at wholesale has difficulties 
which would stump many a business man, yet that 
is the basis on which most farmers operate. 
Some farmers, more venturesome than the rest, 
have discovered a way out of this contradiction 
of good business practices. They have organ- 
ized for cooperative purchasing of farm sup- 
plies, not only to reduce the cost of these 
supplies, but to get the quality and service 
they want. The quarter—billion dollar business 
they did last year was the high watermark of a 
movement which, slowly and unevenly, has been 
gathering momentum for a hundred years, and now 
stands as one of the most important aids to 
profitable farm producticn and a challenge to 
an expensive system of distribution. 


CLOSE to a third of the average farm— 
er's cash income must go to buy his materials 
of production——seed, feed, fertilizer, insecti- 
cides, oil and gasoline, machinery, package 
materials. To farmers whose average income even 
in 1929 was only $1,240 these production expenses 





*This article is based on the valuable compendium of infor- 
mation contained in a recently published bulletin of the 
Cooperative Division of the Farm Credit Administration 
"Cooperative Purchasing of Farm Supplies." Copies of this 
bulletin may be obtained from the Office of Information, Farm 
Credit Administration, Washington, D. C. 








Economy plus quality are twin 
objectives of cooperative purchasing. 
Maryland farmers are inspecting here 
some purebred seed corn which they 
purchased cooperatively 


loom large. Savings, even if modest, can often 
make the difference between living above instead 
of below the subsistence line. That's why farm— 
ers' imagination has responded to the cooper— 
ative idea. That's why their support can be got 
for even the simplest of cooperative ventures 
where penny savings only may be possible. 


ORGANIZATION for cooperative purchas— 
ing can be anything from an informal coming 
together to pool orders for a carlot of ferti- 
lizer to a great business handling, warehousing, 
and even manufacturing a multitude of supplies 
needed by farm families at home as well as in 
production. The cooperative may cover a locai 
area or a large region, extending over many 
States. It may make intermittent purchases or 
it may have a continuing business handling mil- 
lions of dollars of merchandise. It may require 
its members to come to the railroad siding to 
pick up their goods, or it may have great ware— 
houses and stores, and operate fleets of trucks. 
It may sell only to members or it may offer its 


se 








facilities to everyone in the community. It 
may sell at cost plus handling charges, or it 
may sell at prevailing market prices. It may 
operate with no capital or it may have stock- 
holders. 


WHEN FARMERS in southern States gather 
together to purchase cooperatively, their first 
purchases are likely to be fertilizer because 
that is their major operating expense. In New 
England and eastern States, where dairying is 
important, their purchases are likely to be 
feed. If their organization is one of the local 
informal group type, a purchasing committee will 
assemble the orders, place one order with a 
supplier, notify the members when supplies have 
arrived, and collect from them. Such a group 
will have no warehouses, no delivery facilities. 
The price each member pays will probably be at 
the wholesale rate plus a share of transporta— 
tion and miscellaneous charges. 


GROWING out of such an informal buying 
club is the type of local unincorporated cooper— 
ative association which will handle various 
lines—feed, seed, machinery, petroleum, rem— 
edies. Such associations usually have definite 
rules of operation. They may have a manager 
continuously on the job. Usually they continue 
the system of car-door delivery and do not 
acquire warehouses. Often they operate in con— 
junction with farm organizations, and may work 
in connection with a marketing cooperative. 
Their operating capital is usually a membership 
fee, which covers the. cost of managing the 
cooperative. 


NEXT STEP in cooperative development 
is the incorporated association, doing a con- 
tinuous business, with a warehouse carrying 
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This millof the Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange 
at Buffalo, N-Y., manu~ 
factures nearly 1200 
tons of feed per day. 








50 million feet of lumber, about one-third 
of the annual box shook needs of its mem- 


bers, are stacked up here inthe lumber yard 
of the Fruit Growers Supply Company, 
Susansville , California. 


stocks, equipped to sell at any time. Capital 
for such cooperatives comes principally from 
the sale of stock, membership fees, and savings. 
Members elect a board of directors and the board 
of directors selects a manager who is respon- 
sible to it. Usually the manager is paid a 
straight salary. Commissions tend to encourage 
managers to build up a large business rather 
than provide service and quality. 


EXTENDING beyond local limits are the 
regional purchasing cooperatives, covering an 
area larger than a county. Two types of organ- 
ization are common to these cooperatives. In 
the federated type, control rests with local 
cooperatives which are banded together to estab-— 
lish an overhead wholesale purchasing business. 
Such federated associations, which usually do 
only a wholesale trade, supplying the locals 
which sell at retail, are the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association, Inc., the Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association of Ohio, the 
Farmers' Union State Exchange in Nebraska, the 
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Consumers Cooperative 

Association in Mis- Over #30,000,000 worth of" petroleum 
souri, which serves over products were sold by farmers’ cooper- 
250 oil and farm-supply atives in 1934. Here are some trucks and 
associations operating tanks owned by the Indiana Farm Bureau 
in western States, and Cooperative Association. 

the Midland Cooperative 








Wholesale, Inc., in Min- 
neapolis, which is the 
oldest wholesale oil as— 
sociation inthecountry. 


SECOND TYPE, 
the centralized region— 
al cooperative, is com- 





posed of individual 
members. It does a re— 
tail as well as whole- 
sale business. It may 
use all kinds or only one 
type of distribution. 
The Eastern States Farmers Exchange, 
with 50,000 members in New England, 
Pennsylvania, and other Middle At- 
lantic States, who buy annually 
through it supplies valued at more 
than $12,000,000, is one example. 
Supplies are ordered by members 
through about 1,000 accredited rep— 
resentatives who are usually farm- 
ers. This cooperative also has nu- 
merous warehouses located at stra— 
tegic points where farmers may ob- 
tain supplies direct. It operates 
a large feed mill in Buffalo, N.Y., 
and fertilizer plants in Boston and 
Wilmington, and has an equity of more 
than $1,500,000 in plants, inven- 
tory, and other assets. Another ex— 
ample is the Cooperative Grange 
League Federation Exchange, Inc., 
which in 1935 served some 100,000 
patrons in New York, northern Penn—- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, and dis-— 
tributed during the year ending June 
30, 1935, feed, seed, fertilizer, 
and other farm supplies with a whole- 
sale value of $24,000,000. 











A modern cooper 
ative oil blending 
re ae 


Some cooperatives combine purchasing 

supplies with selling products for their 
members. Through the Washington Co~ 
operative E33 and Poultry Association, 


MARKETING cooperatives may make pur— Seattle, farmers bought more than 
chasing of farm supplies a side line of their $5,000,000 worth of feed in 1954. 
activities for their members. Some 6,000 asso— 


ciations, primarily engaged in marketing, 


are 


doing that today. The Land O'Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., of Minneapolis, whose main business is in 





manufacturing and selling butter for its dairy 
farmer members, bought for its members feed, 
creamery machinery, and other supplies valued 
at over $2,000,000 in 1934. 


BIG or little, each cooperative pur- 
chasing enterprise has behind it three major 
objectives, and the closer it attains to these 
objectives the sounder its business, the faster 
its rate of growth. Top of the list is economy. 
By joining together to 


THIRD, don't attempt organization with- 
out first learning what satisfactory wholesale 
sources of supplies are available. + Provide for 
standards of quality and determine how well 
these supplies measure up to the standards. 


FOURTH, don't plan too broad a scale 
of operation. Find out what commodities can be 
handled with greatest opportunity for saving. 
Explore economy possibilities on a few products 
first. 





buy, farmers hope to 
obtain trade discounts 
on their quantity pur- 


NINETY years ago some weavers in the little 
town of Rochdale, England, worked out a few 


FIFTH, don't 
organize for action 


chases and to elimi- simple principles of cooperative purchasing until there is assured 
nate or reduce many of which proved so sound that the business founded sufficient patronage. 
the costs of competi- on them now amounts to over one billion dollars Find out the buying 


tive selling. Second 
objective is service. 
Since a cooperative otherwise not have. 
can forget about prof- 
its, it is freer than 
noncooperative busi- 
ness to give a special-— 
ized service designed 
to meet the specific 
needs of its members. 
Finally, farmers look 


to their cooperatives purchases 


a year and is putting savings of $125,000,000 a 
year back into the pockets of its patrons or pro- 
viding them with services which they would 


ROCHDALE principles of cooperative organi- 
zation are followed by many purchasing coopera- 
tives in this country. Budding cooperatives 
would do well to mark these rules: 

1. Sell goods at prevailing local prices 

2. Restrict interest on capital to a fixed rate, 

and provide that this interest shall have 
first claim on profits 

3. Distribute profits (after meeting expenses 

and interest charges) in proportion to 


needs of interested 
farmers. Very small 
organizations are some— 
times handicapped, be- 
cause of the limited 
business they can do, 
in getting quantity 
discounts, in obtain- 
ing high quality prod- 
ucts, in economizing 
on distribution costs. 


Costs tend to decrease 


to give them consist- 4. Require all purchases to be paid for in cash as volume increases. 


ently better and more 
dependable values. Co- 
operatives that at- 
tempt to make savings 


both sexes 


ity soon find then— 
selves with few pa- 
trons. 


NO RULE of 
thumb can be followed 





when the goods are sold 
5. Establish equality in membership rights to 


6. Provide that each member shall have one 
vote and no more 

at the expense of qual- 7. Hold regular and frequent meetings to dis- 
cuss the association’s business and re- there is 
ceive suggestions for improvement 

8. Provide that accounts shall be ‘properly 
kept and audited and that balance sheets 
shall be regularly presented to members. 


Aim for sufficient 
volume. 


SIXTH, don't 
start operations until 
recognized 
and competent manage- 
ment for the project. 


SEVENTH, 
don't start operations 








by farmers who hope 

to build a purchasing cooperative, but out of 
the wealth of experience which farmers' pur- 
chasing cooperatives have had come 10 "don'ts" 
for hopefuls. 


FIRST, don't attempt organization if 
farmers are satisfied with the quality of the 
supplies and services they are now getting. 


SECOND, don't attempt organization of 
farmers who do not believe in cooperative ac— 
tion. 


- 


until there has been a 
careful estimate made of the amount of operating 
capital needed. Explore all financial services 
available. Determine how the necessary capital 
can be raised. 


EIGHTH, don't start operations without 
formulating policies. Is business to be done 
on a cash or credit basis? What are the advan- 
tages of each? Are prices to be based on cost 
plus handling, or on prevailing market prices? 
If the latter, what disposition is to be made 
of savings? 

[Concluded on page 27] 
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Watchwords 


OTL 


Waste 


Some surface defects can mean 
bargains, but others warn wise 
consumers against damage to 


the fruit and vegetable budget. 


LIGHTS THAT blemish and spots that spoil 
may all have the same meaning to the fruit 
and vegetable man—reduced prices—but the care— 
ful consumer should know a bad buy from a 
bargain. 


SELDOM do vegetables and fruits travel 
alone on their pilgrimage from farm to table. 
No matter how carefully they are handled or how 
perfectly refrigerated, wilts and blemishes, 
rusts and rots—-thieves of sales appeal 


happened to the produce after it was in the city, 
and how long it stayed in the hands of wholesal- 
ers, jobbers, and grocers. Wholesalers and dis-— 
tributors in some establishments kept records of 
their losses and the Government agents 
spected spoiled fruits and vegetables 
day to see what caused them to spoil. In other 
establishments the Government agents counted 
the losses when the produce was being received 
or the bad pieces sorted out. 


in- 
every 








to the market man, thieves of economy to MAT C6 
the budget—will try to steal a ride. ae WHAT CONSUMERS LOST ANS —s 

. Product Amount bought ie hg Cause 

SOME DISEASES like "blackleg" by ; 2 ; _ 
in potatoes and turnips begin their Apples 80 bushels 4 Scald and internal break- 
underground work in the field and travel ino eg acnm, 
as stowaways. Hitch hikers, such as Bananas 100 dozen 3 Overriping and bruises. 
"blue mold", join fruits on their way to Beans 23 hampers 3 gare Ray anthracnose, 
market, usually gaining access through Cantaloupes 200 fruits .5 Green decays. 
small breaks in the skin. If the prod- Carrots 7 crates -02 | Undetermined. 
Celery....... | 845 bunches 7 Trimming wilted parts, 

ucts have successfully evaded such fel- Blackheart, ? 
low-travelers, there are still pesti- Eggplant bre vera 5 i rot. 

: Grapefruit__ 92 bushels 6 tem-end rot, blue mold, ? 
lences that walk in the darkness of stor- paler ane | 9 crates 4.5 | Mieemedd brown ree. 
age chambers. Spoiled vegetables in your Lettuce | 25: erates... .-| 10 Tip burn, loss of moisture. 
refrigerator may mean that some of these Onions 75 bushels...) 10 a 
free-riders went home in the family market | Oranges | 75 bushels.| 10 | Blue mold, black rot, ? 
basket. Peas 6 bushels_..._.| 1 | Freezing injury, soft rot, 

| | | pod spot, ? 
Pp Ts | 3 hampers Z Rhi t, bacterial 
LAST YEAR the Department of er ” | ce la aia 
Agriculture made a survey in Knoxville Potatoes ee bushels..| 8 Blackheart, hollow heart, 
to find out the whys and wherefores of | | ee aes 
losses of fruits and vegetables occurring Sweetpotatoes | 25 bushels_. | 12 Rhizopus rot, stem end 
; : rot, black rot. 
= he marnet or kitonen. eee Raspberries | 15 gallons....| 8 | Gray mold, rhizopus rot. 
agents first went to the railroads and Strawberries | 20 crates:....| 15 | Leak, gray mold, ? 
trucks to learn how much produce came Tangerines_. | 35 bushels.__| 5 | Blue mold, green mold, 
. ss ‘ F stem end rot, black rot. 
in, what kind it was, and where it came Tomatoes 25 lugs* 7 Phoma rot, ? 
from. Trucks brought in about half and *Lugs average about 31 pounds in weight. oo 
railroads the rest. Then they saw what Question marks indicate losses where causes are unknown. 
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Defective Potatoes 








Freezing Injury 


Scab 








HOUSEWIVES HELPED this study by keep-— 
ing records of their purchases and losses. They 
received one chart with descriptions of diseases 
and another chart to hang in the kitchen so that 
they could make records of spoiled fruit as they 
The Government agents helped 
When rec— 


discovered it. 
them to diagnose the causes of loss. 
ords of spoilage were complete, these agents 
divided the number of bushels, dozens, or 
pounds that spoiled by the total number pur- 
chased to get the percentage lost, and made a 
table showing losses and the causes of loss. 


SIGNIFICANT RESULTS from the completed 
tables showed that losses from more highly per- 
ishable vegetables were small in comparison 
with losses from those that usually store well. 
Careless handling accounted for 15 percent loss 
of cabbage, 12 percent loss of onions, while 
losses on lettuce and peas were only 8 and 3} 
percent, respectively. 


CONSUMER LOSSES during the Knoxville 
survey are recorded in detail in the table on 
page 7 along with some of the causes. The 
table tells the same tale as the dealers' table. 
Consumers' largest losses were on lettuce, 
onions, oranges, sweetpotatoes, and strawber- 
ries, while less than 5 percent of beans, canta— 
loupes, eggplant, and peas spoiled. 


IT PAYS family purchasing agents to 
be familiar enough with common fruit and vege-— 


a een 


table defects to distinguish between those that 
actually injure the eating quality and the sur- 
face blemishes that merely make things less 
attractive to the superficial shopping eye and 
so lower the price. 


BARGAINS that spoil before you can use 
them are expensive at any price. Look for 
marks of careless handling. Small cuts open 
the way for infection just as they do on ani- 
mals. Irregular shapes, bruises, and growth 
cracks may mean losses in preparation. Withered 
skin often indicates age and toughness. We 
list here some common fruit and vegetable 
defects which mean bad appearance only and 
some that mean unfitness for eating. 


DON'T MISS meals because of this list 
They may 
slip by the groceryman but no half-way cook 
will let them reach the table. Taste usually 
warns, 


of fruit and vegetable afflictions. 


POTATOES of irregular shape with knobs 
or deep growth cracks cause waste in prepara- 
tion, cuts or bruises are warning signs of 
possible infection. "Scab" makes rough corky 
elevations or pits on the surface which are 
easily cut off with the peel and cause little 
waste. More serious diseases mean large or total 
loss. Look for discolorations which are easily 
concealed by dirt. They may mean sunburn or 
late blight. Both taint flavor. "Blackheart", 
aptly describing a condition in which there is a 
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black, sometimes slimy, center, 
ruins the flavor but can only be 
detected by 
usually makes a dark ring inside 


cutting. Freezing 
the peel, but may not show on the 
outside. Rots can be spotted by 
soft, moist, or discolored areas. 


SWEETPOTATOES are far 
more perishable than their Irish 
cousins. Small, dark, clay- 
colored spots, some times found on 
them, are harmless. Serious 
wastes result from even small de— 
cayed spots, because the spoiled 
flavor usually ruins the whole 
vegetable. Dampness may mean 
freezing injury. Wet areas may 
come from contact with spoiled 
potatoes, in the same package. 





GOOD CABBAGE is bright 
in color, firm, crisp, and heavy. 
Sometimes wilted or discolored 
outer leaves may be removed, leav— 
ing sound food. But remember, the 
greener the cabbage, the more Vi- 
tamins AandG. Heads with leaves 
separated from the stem are likely 
to be tough or strong. Soft heads 





Tomato Diseases 





RhizopusRot 





Phoma Rot 


wilted leaves may be cut away and 
leave plenty of salad for your 
money. Brown areas on the edge of 
leaves warn of tip burn—probably 


more spots inside. 


CAULIFLOWER is at its 
best when the "curd" is heavy, 
compact and creamy white. "Rici- 
ness" or spreading of the head 
hurts the looks and perhaps the 
price—but not the flavor. Spots 
or bruises on the curd will prob- 
ably cause waste. "Gray mold", 
"watery soft rot", and "black spot" 
ruin cauliflower. Soft spots and 
discolorations give the warning. 


CARROT TOPS and roots 
tell their own story. Fresh 
feathery tops are usually enough 
recommendation. If the roots are 
still bright, withered tops may be 
ignored. Cold water often brings 
back crispness to wilted roots. 
Avoid soft or watery spots. They 


mean waste. 


ONT ONS that are 
"stained" or "sunburned" may be 








are edible but usually of inferior 

quality. Wilted, yellow heads of- 

ten indicate age and toughness. Worm injuries 
are common in all leafy vegetables, but they 
are so apparent that the only moral for the con- 
sumer is "look (before you buy." Brussels 
sprouts, too, suffer from worms and pjant lice. 


CELERY is usually trimmed and washed 
before it reaches the retailer. The tiny white 
bunches, commonly tied together in twos or 
threes, frequently indicate waste has already 
been cut away. They may be economical buys. 
Suspicious looking celery should be inspected 
for stringiness or pithiness which mean poor 
quality. "Blackheart" and "footrot" ruin 
celery. You can easily check on these and 
possible insects by pulling the stalks apart to 
look at the inside. 


LETTUCE that looks good and fresh is 
sound. Reddish color at cuts or bruises is due 
to a natural change in the juice of the lettuce 


and is not a sign of decay. Bruised, ragged or 


good buys. Only the outer skins 

are affected by "stain." "Sun- 
burn" may go deeper but won't injure taste. For 
more serious defects look to the neck of the 
onion. If coarse, prominent, or hollow, it means 
a woody core. Dampness gives away "soft rot" 
or "freezing injury." 


TOMATOES lose much sales appeal but 
little consumer value from "catface" and growth 
cracks. These are blemishes that mar the ap- 
pearance but do not affect taste. "Catface" 
is a pucker at the blossom end. Growth cracks 
usually radiate from the stem end or form con- 
centric half moons around it. Either cf these 
conditions or misshapen fruit may lower prices. 
The only serious disadvantage to consumers is 
possible waste in serving. Because such fruits 
are eaSily injured they do not keep well. Any 
bad spot on a tomato usually ruins it for eat— 
ing. "Phoma rot" or "ripe rot" goes hard with 
winter tomatoes. It usually begins with irregu- 
lar black spots near the stem and progresses to 
complete decay with fungi sometimes growing out 


tap Chi 





of the spots. Apparently only tomatoes with 
broken skins are subject to it. "Buckeye rot” 
is another fungus decay. It looks much like 
a horse chestnut under the skin. It may pene- 
trate unbroken skins or even wrappers. "Watery 
rot" is usually odorless, the fruits shrink 
and often grow "whiskers", the interior breaks 
down and the skin becomes a water bag which 
usually spills its contents. "Rhizopus rot" 
enters the fruit through wounds. It works fast 
and usually spoils the vegetable completely in 
a few hours. You can spot "rhizopus" by the sour 


smell. 


PEPPERS and eggplant are victims of a 
number of decays, which usually spoil them for 


APPLES and pears, like tomatoes, may 
have blemishes on the skin which do not affect 
the taste. "Flyspeck" and "sooty blotch" often 
go together. They are caused by fungi and are 
important only because they hurt the appearance 
and lower the price of affected fruits. They 
do not harm the apple and are readily scraped 
ort. 


ANOTHER common complexion fault of 
apples is "scab." It begins with dark velvety 
spots and later becomes rough brown areas sur- 
rounded by dark green or black. 


A MORE serious defect is "scald" which 

is caused by the gases which apples and pears 
produce in storage. Ex- 

ternal symptoms are ir- 











regular brown areas which 
are light at first but 
become dark. They mean 
real damage to the qual- 
ity of the fruit. Apples 
stored the modern way in 
oiled paper packing usu- 
ally resist scald because 
the oil absorbs the harm- 








food unless there are tiny spots. "Anthracnose" 
starts with tan, gray or black spots on peppers 
and with brown spots on eggplant. Even if it 
does not ruin the vegetable completely it opens 
the way for other organisms. "Fruit rot" is the 
commonest market ailment of eggplant. Round 
tan spots appear with a soft spongy decay under 
them, which penetrates the fruit. 
rot" and "buckeye rot" attack peppers and egg-— 


"Rhizopus 
plant as well as tomatoes. "Gray mold rot" or 
"potrytis" is common in peppers but also attacks 
most vegetables. The spots are at first green- 
ish and water-—soaked but later turn brown. "Bo- 
trytis" works fast but seldom makes a bad odor. 


STRING BEANS are edible but may be 
tough when wilted. Irregular dark areas that 
are sunken may mean "anthracnose" or "russet"— 
dry spots which cause waste. They enlarge slow-— 
ly. "Watery soft rot" spreads rapidly and 
usually causes total loss. 


-10- 


Stem Rot ful gases. 
DISCOLORED 

spots on apples are bad 

news. They may mean 

"black rot", "bitter pit", or “internal break- 


down" due to freezing or age. If you have a 
clinical interest in what rotted the apples, 
keep them fora fewdays. "Black spot" causes the 
rotten areas to turn black. Small pimples of 
"Bitter pit" 
blemishes may look like hail injury. They are 
usually small and wet at first, then develop 
into highly colored areas. If an apple affected 
with bitter pit is kept long enough the spots 
will turn dark and sink into the flesh. The 
fruit does not become bitter. 


the same color dot the surface. 


"Internal break- 
down" is the breaking down and browning of the 
interior of the apple. Outward signs are not 
always present. If you are buying a good many 
apples, have one or two cut open. For methods of 
avoiding waste in quantity buying see CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE for May 20, 1935. Internal break- 
down often follows freezing or water core and 
occurs more frequently in late or over—mature 
apples. 
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Apple Scald and how to prevent it. 


"BLUE MOLD" is among the most destruc— 
tive of rots attacking fruits. 
apples, pears, and oranges in storage and trans-— 


It is common on 


it. Dealers who spot the characteristic bluish 
growth, destroy the fruit. Occasionally one 
is offered fruit with soft watery spots of light 
tan which increase in depth and diameter very 
rapidly, but only develop the blue "whiskers" 


after they are safely at home in the fruit 
rack. 


CITRUS fruits are frequently 


BANANAS that are firm with small dark 
flecks on the skin are delicious eating, but 
don't try to store them. Bananas sometimes 
suffer from "fruit rot" which makes them mushy 
and sour—smelling. Withered, thin, bruised or 
very soft fruits are short on flavor and food 
value. 


STRAWBERRIES , blueber— 
ries, huckleberries and other berries are ex-— 


raspberries, 


tremely perishable. 
to be dull and soft. 
mean leaky berries, 


Overripe berries are apt 
Stains on the boxes may 
expensive buys. Berries 

should be carefully inspected for mold before 

buying. It is wise to pour boxes out in the 
hands to be sure that the sound layer on top 


does not hide wasty, bruised or rotten fruit. 


PEACHES are usually as good as they 
look. Color and firmness indicate ripeness. 
Beware minute imperfections—they may mean worms 
have taken liberties. Brown rot—the worst mar— 
ket enemy of peaches——begins with small circular 
brown spots and works fast. 





russeted. Some markets buy the brown- 
ish fruit in preference—but there is 
no difference except in appearance. 
Even small, soft, or decayed spots on 
citrus fruits are serious because even 
a small spot can ruin the taste of the 
whole fruit. Be suspicious of any soft— 
ness. If watery, it may mean "blue 
nold", one of the worst enemies of cit- 
rus fruits. The Knoxville study found 
an instance where 500 bushels of oranges 
out of a shipment of 600 were lost be— 
cause of "blue mold." The oranges were 
carelessly unloaded with a shovel, and 
the injuries made a foothold for the 
rot. "Stem end rot" begins with soft 
colorless spots near the stem which 
destroy the whole fruit chiefly by rot- 
ting from within. "Brown rot", which 
affects only lemons, is at first a greasy 
scalded spot which turns brown and is 
covered by a cobwebby growth. 


LIMES and tangerines 
are subject to the same diseases as 
oranges. Limes sometimes show scald. 
Purple or brown irregular spots make 
them less attractive but usually no 
less palatable. 








Black Rot 


Defective Apples 





Cedar Rust 


Internal Breakdown 


Bitter Rot 
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iT) FROM an Iowa consumer on how to use the 
CONSUMERS' GUIDE: 


"Confronted with the problem of feed- 
ing a family suffering from chronic Sunday 
chicken—hunger, on a budget that allows no 
iuxuries, I did some mathematics on the esti- 
mates in the CONSUMERS' GUIDE of the amount of 
meat per pound in one kind of chicken as against 
the other kinds. The formula I discovered may 
be useful to other consumers: 


"Divide the price you pay per pound 
for the chicken plucked and bled but not drawn, 
by the percentage of edible meat to dressed 
weight and you will get the actual price you 
pay per pound of solid eating meat. 
then to decide which bird you can afford for 


It is easy 


any occasion. 


"The only disadvantage to my system" 
continues our helpful consumer, "is that the 
GUIDE'S table did not cover enough different 
birds. On Thanksgiving when I wanted to make a 
real splurge I couldn't compare chicken costs 
with the price of actual meat on any other 
possible bird for the menu. It's too late for 
Thanksgiving, but couldn't you give us esti- 
mates that would help consumers choose among 
turkeys, ducks, and geese for Christmas?" 


FOLLOWING THIS consumer's excellent 
suggestion, a CONSUMERS' GUIDE reporter started 
investigating. The trail led through the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics to the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and thence out to their ex- 
perimental farm at Beltsville, Maryland, where 
flocks of turkeys, ducks, geese and all the 
other feast birds thrive under the microscopic 
scrutiny of laboratory scientists. 


MAKING GENERAL RULES has its diffi- 
culties. The proportion of edible meat depends 


= | 


Which Bind te Buy? 
Price per pound of dressed weight 


is not always the best measure of the 
cost of meat on your holiday bird. 


on the breed of the bird, its age, its history 
in such matters as feeding and care and handling 
and—-most important—what preparation for market 
it has had. 


MOST COMPLETE table available, shown 
on page 15, can give consumers definite help 
if used with certain reservations. For instance, 
the table gives "fattened" and "unfattened" 
roasting chickens. Which figure a housewife 
uses to make her calculations, or whether she 
uses a figure in between the two, will depend 
on the degree of blocky plump perfection of the 
chickens her market man offers her. 


SURER CALCULATIONS are possible on 
turkeys, capons, ducks, and geese, for at least 
at holiday time these birds are pretty sure to have 
been fattened especially for festive purposes. 


USING the formula given by our con- 
sumer, we figured the actual price per pound cf 
edible meat on each of the birds offered in a 
Washington market on a recent date. Our meat 
man gave us one price on all roasting chickens 
of 35 cents a pound. According to our table, 
the edible meat of a fattened roaster would 
come to 553 cents a pound, while the edible 
meat on an unfattened roaster would cost 61; 
cents a pound. In the season for broilers, we 
would see much the same relation between cost of 
fattened broilers and of unfattened broilers 
Capon costs 45 cents a pound in our market at 
this writing. Though it has more meat in pro- 
portion to dressed weight than any other type 
of chicken, the higher cost of the dressed weight 
brings the cost of an edible pound up to 67 
cents. Hen is cheapest per pound of 
edible chicken meat. At 32 cents 
a pounds dressed weight, its 
edible pounds would come 
to 50 cents apiece. 
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AVERAGE TURKEYS priced at 40 cents a 
pound would, according to our calculations, 
cost 60 cents a pound for the eating meat. A 
well—fleshed turkey hen will give a slightly 
larger proportion of edible meat than a large 
turkey tom, and is better suited to the average 
family. Ducks at 25 cents a pound figure out 
at only 413 cents for a pound of edible meat. 
And geese at the same price provide the cheapest 
meat we find in our figures—-38 cents a pound. 


EVEN WITH these figures, we must 
always take into consideration the amount it 


CONSUMER-FARMER BRIEFS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


FOUR out of every 10 persons reem- 
ployed in urban industry since the spring of 
1933, the Secretary of Agriculture reports, owe 
the recovery of their jobs to the improvement in 
farmers' purchasing power. Gross farm income 
from production and rental and benefit payments 
in 1935 is expected to be $7,800,000,000, as 
against $7,300,000,000, in 1934, and $5,337,- 
000,000 in 1932. 





is necessary to buy of each of these birds. AAA 
Even though buying a MORE AUTO- 
goose may give us our MOBILES bought mean 
cheapest buy per pound more jobs for auto— 
of edible poultry meat mobile workers. In 
still we may not be PERCENTAGE OF EDIBLE MEAT * the first 8 months 
able to afford the 10 TO DRESSED WEIGHT ** of 1935, automobile 
pounds of Christmas sales were 36 percent 
dinner meat that comes Bird Percentage bigger than in the 
with the usual goose. Roasting chickens (fattened)... 63. 07 same months of last 
The next cheapest Roasting chickens (unfattened)_...._ 56. 86 year and 90 percent 
meat—duck—may be our Broilers (fattened)... 60. 73 greater than in the 
best bet at 412 cents Broilers (unfattened)_....-.- 54. 27 first 8 months of 
a pound of meat, since Capons (fattened)________-- __.. 67. 46 1933. Farmers' pur- 
we need not buy so Hens (fattened)-_.......- 64. 22 chases helped to 
many pounds of it. Ducks...... 60.17 boost this business. 
Another thing to re— Geese_____. 65. 07 People in rural areas 
member is that the flesh Turkeys. 66. 53 bought as many auto- 
of goose contains much Squab pigeons... _ 73. 94 mobiles in the first 
more fat than chicken Squab Guineas... _ 60. 25 8 months of 1935 as 
or turkey. This goose they did in all 12 
* Edible meat means all of the drawn bird including heart, 
fat turns to grease when liver, and gizzard, but with the bones removed. months of 1934. 
the goose is cooked. ** Dressed weight is of bird plucked and bled but not drawn. 
JOBS for 
NOT ONLY automobile workers 











more pounds but pounds 

at a higher price go 

with the purchase of turkey. Among toms, or 
male turkeys, turkey experts tell us the bigger 
the bird the more meat in proportion to bone. 
The way to get around that fact when you don't 
want as much as the usual turkey tom weight of 
from 14 to 21 pounds, is to buy a turkey hen, 
which weighs from 8 to 12 pounds and has slightly 
more meat in proportion to waste than toms have. 
But even a turkey hen weighs more and is more 
expensive per pound than duck or stewing chicken. 
Consumers wishing to check up on the different 
cuts of beef as to their edible meat per pound 
may look up, or send for, the August 19 issue of 
the CONSUMERS' GUIDE. 


have been on the up— 

grade with increases 
Employment in this indus— 
try as in most others touched its low point in 
1933. For every hundred workers with jobs in 
automobile factories in 1929, there were only 54 
employed in 1933. Last year, there were 84 and 
in the first 10 months of this year97. Payrolls 
have béen picking up at a faster rate than em-— 
ployment, but from a lower level in 1933. For 
every $100 paid out to automobile workers in 
1929, only $38 were paid in 1933. Pay rolls came 
to $68 last year and to $87 in the first 10 months 
of this year, in comparison with each hundred 
dollars in 1929. Average weekly earnings of 

[Concluded on page 27] 


in automobile sales. 
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FOOD costs of workingmen's families 
throughout the country on November 19 averaged 
1.4 percent higher than on November 5, about 
9 percent above costs on November 20, 1934, 
and 18.5 percent lower than the average for the 
years 1923-25. 


SOME sections of the country show a 
lower, some a higher level of food costs than 
the average for the country, which was 81.5 per-— 
cent of 1923-25 costs on November 19. Food 
costs in West North-Central States are highest, 
and in East South-Central States lowest, in 
comparison with the predepression levels. Esti- 
mates for West North-Central States, based on 
quotations collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from cities in Missouri, Minnesota, 
and Nebraska, showed food costs on November 19 
were 84.1 percent of 1923-25. Those for East 
South-Central States, based on prices collected 
from cities in Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
put the index at 77 percent of 1923-25. 


OTHER areas fell between these two 
limits in the following order: West South-—Cen- 
tral (Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana), 79.2 per-— 
cent; Pacific (California, Oregon, and Wash-— 
ington), 79.3 percent; New England (Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island), 80.3 percent; East North-Central (I1lli- 
nois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Wisconsin), 
80.8 percent; South Atlantic (Georgia, Maryland, 
South Carolina, Florida, Virginia, and the Dis— 
trict of Columbia), 81.9 percent; Middle Atlantic 
(New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania), 82.6 
percent; Mountain (Montana, Colorado, Utah), 83.8 
percent. Since prices are not collected from 
cities in all States, all of the States included 
in these areas are not specifically mentioned. 


MAJOR price increases which pulled up 
the National average 1.4 percent in the two 
weeks between November 5 and November 19 were 
due to fruits and vegetables, which as a group 
advanced about 6 percent, and dairy products 
(principally butter), which rose 3.2 percent. 


POTATOES lead in the fruit and vege- 
table price increases. None of this advance in 
potato prices had anything to do with proposed 


ha 







CHANGES IN AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 





Nov. Nov. Change 











Kind of food 5, 19, in two 
1935 1935 weeks 
Dairy products: ¢ ¢ %, 
CL ae «| na re cae 1435 13 25% 
Cheese, lb. = 26.9 “3 ie +0.7 
Butter; Wb... . 35.4 38.8 +9.6 
Beef: 
Round steak, lb__........ . 85.0 34.4 -1.7 
Rib pToast, ib............. 30.6 30.5 -0.3 
Chuck roast, lb.......... . 24.0 23.8 -0.8 
Pork: 
CPR |, ee 33.4 35.8 +7.2 
awa Ase BO 20.1 -4.3 
Whole smoked ham, lb 33.2 32.9 -0.9 
Lamb: 
Leg of lamb, lb._.___._.. 26.8 28.0 +4.5 
Breast lamb, lb... 12.5 12.9 +3.2 
Square chuck, lb_. oe eet 2L.6 +0.9 
Poultry and eggs: 
Hens, lb. es 30.8 30.9 +0.3 
Eggs, doz 45.2 44.2 —2.2 
Bread: 
White, lb__ : 8.5 8.5 ae 
Rye, ib... 9.1 a1 wes 
Whole wheat, lb 9:5 9.5 aaa 


*3.5-5.0 percent butterfat. (Continued) 





Uoun Food 


potato programs. The Potato Act did not come 
into effect until December 1. No reports have 
been received showing that a tax has been paid 
on any potatoes marketed between December 1 and 
10. The bulk of the potato supply coming to 
market from fall, 1935, to late spring, 1936, is 
from the 1935 crop which is not subject to the 
Potato Act. No marketing agreement or diver-— 
sion program has been adopted. The sharp rise 
in the price of potatoes between November 5 and 
19 came about as a result of a freeze in October 
which caught many potatoes undug in principal 
late-producing States (except Maine) and injured 
some that were in temporary storage. The crop 
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CHANGES IN AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Change 











Nov. Nov. 
Kind of food 5, 19, in two 
1935 1935 weeks 
Cereal products: ¢ ¢ % 
pc eae |: : es are er 5.4 5.4 -—— 
Macaroni, ib................ 15.5 15.5 
Wheat cereal................ 24.2 24.3 +0.4 
(28-oz. pkg.) 
Vegetables — canned: 
Comm, ¢2 can-:.............. 13.0 Lis 9.2 
reas, #2) Can:............... 16.3 16.4 +0.6 
Tomatoes, #2 can. 9.4 9.4 
Vegetables — fresh: 
Potatoes, lb. . 19 2.3 +21.1 
Onions, lb... 3.8 3.9 +2.6 
Cabbage, lb... 2.6 ot +3.8 
Vegetables, fresh: 
Lettuce, head 9.2 9.3 +1.1 
Spinach, lb____.... 6.1 .5 +0.3 
Carrots, bunch... 4.8 5.0 +0.4 
Fruit — canned: 
Peaches, #2} can____... 19.3 Oe. -1.0 
Pears, #2} can_........... hee 22.6 +0.4 
Pineapple, #23 can 22.6 22.6 ---- 
Fruit — fresh: 
Apples, 1lb___.. : 4.6 4.8 +4.3 
Bananas, Ilb............ 6.5 10 a eH A 
Oranges, doz 35.0 33.9 +2. 7 








e Complete on 
this page 
was reduced by more than 11.5 million bushels in 
the 30 late—producing States, and by November 1 


was 17.5 million bushels smaller than September 
1 estimates. 


FALL vegetables in southern States 
also received a setback by unseasonably cold 
weather and a Florida storm. The early cabbage 
crop is delayed and late cabbage in the North 
is coming out of storage to fill the gap. The 
crop of cabbage generally is plentiful. As a 
whole fresh vegetables had not moved in a large 
quantity up to November 30 as in the pre- 
ceding season. 





CITRUS fruits are now moving in quan— 
tity. Prices of this fruit should probably be 
at their seasonal low point during December and 
January but these prices will probably run some— 
what higher than during the previous season 
because the present crop is smaller. Consumers 
who are in a position to use oranges and grape— 
fruit in quantity can save considerably by buy— 
ing in three-fifth bushel bags which are now 
being shipped in quantity. These bags hold be- 
tween 33 and 34 pounds, or 81 oranges of the 
size that come 216 to a box. 


BUTTER increased close to 10 percent 
in price between November 5 and 19. Three rea- 
sons were behind this: One, more demand from 
consumers; two, the usual seasonal movement in 
butterfat prices; and three, lower total milk 
production this fall than last. 


WITH the exception of pork loin roast 
and pork chops, both of which increased 7 per- 
cent, prices of all pork, beef, and lamb prod- 
ucts quoted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
dropped in these 2 weeks. Despite the increase 
in these two fresh pork products, their prices 
on November 19 were still below October 22 
prices. Meat prices may remain about at present 
levels for several months. No marked decline in 
prices is expected for some time. Cattle num- 
bers are still small and will probably not be 
built up to former levels for more than a year. 
The serious shortage in hog numbers, due to the 
drought, cannot be even partially remedied so 
as to get much more pork on retail markets until 
late summer in 1936. There never has been a 
cattle production control program. The hog pro- 
duction program for 1936-37 calls for an in- 
crease in production of 30 percent over 1935-36. 


BREAD did not change in average price 
for the country in the 2 weeks from November 5 
to 19, but changes in individual cities ranged 
from an increase of 0.8 cent a pound loaf in 
Kansas City to decreases of 0.1 cent in five 
cities. Report on the inquiry which the Con- 
sumers' Counsel is making into bread costs in 
cities where price increases have occurred will 
be reported in the December 30 CONSUMER'S GUIDE. 











Dairy Produds 


NO CHANGE in the retail price of milk is shown 


for the period November 5 to 19. Cheese, how— 
ever, increased 0.7 percent and butter made a 
further sharp advance of 9.6 percent. 


STOCKS of butter are apparently somewhat larger 


than a year ago, but withdrawals from storage 
have been considerably heavier. The net out- 
of-storage movement during October of this 
year was about twice as large as in October 
last year. This would indicate a considerably 
heavier consumption of butter. Some further 
seasonal rise in the price during the re- 
mainder of the year is in prospect; however, 
prices during the first quarter of 1936 will 
probably not average as high as in the same 
period of 1935 when production was unusually 
low. 


FARM PRICES of butterfat increased slightly more 


than 15 percent during the month ending No- 
vember 15. This was somewhat more than the 
usual seasonal increase to be expected with 
the customary decline in milk production at 
this season of the year. Larger feed sup- 
plies per animal unit and a more favorable 
price relationship for feeding indicates that 
there will be larger production of milk during 
the coming winter than during the winter of 
1934-35. 


CHEESE prices usually reach a seasonal peak in 


October. With total milk production in early 
November less than a year ago and prospects 
for higher butter prices, cheese prices during 
the coming winter are likely to average higher 
than a year earlier. Cheese production is 
unusually large and stocks are heavy. Con- 
sumption, however, has been the largest on 
record and estimated consumer expenditures for 
cheese have been decidely larger than in 1934. 








Average Retail Prices, November 19, 1935 (cents) 





Markets 


_Milk, fresh 


Quart Butter— 
(de— 





liv— content 
ered) range (lb.) (1b.) 





United States. 


New England: 
Boston...__.__.... 
Bridgeport._____.. 
Fall River 
Manchester...... 
New Haven... 
Portland, Maine 
Providence.___.. 


Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo 
Newark... 
New York. 
Philadelphia 

‘Pittsburgh 
Rochester.. 
Scranton... 


East North-Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee.. 
Peoria... 
Springfield, Ill 


West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids 
Kansas City. 
Minneapolis. 
Omaha... 

St. Louis 
St. Paul ; 
mach? tA... 


South Atlantic: 
Atlanta... = 
Baltimore... 
Charleston, S. C 
Columbia, S. C 
Jacksonville.... 
Norfoik...._..... ... 
Richmond.... 
Savannah______...____. 
Washington, D. C.. 
Winston-Salem... 


East South-Central: 
Birmingham______.__. ; 
Jackson, Miss.. 
Knoxville.____...._.- 
Louisville._......__.. 
Memphis._______.____- cea 
Mobite.................-... 


West South-Central: 
Lt Ee 


Little Rock...._..... ; 
New Orleans... 
Oklahoma City 


Mountain: 
Albuquerque.. 
Butte... 
Denver... 
Salt Lake City.. 

Pacific: 

Los Angeles : 

Portland, Oreg...... 
San Francisco..... : 
4 2 ee 
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Average Retail Prices, November 19, 1955 (cents) 








; Whole- 

Markets White Rye aha’ 

; a _(1b.) (2b...) (2b) 
United States 8.5 Sil 9.5 


New England: 
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Boston... 8.3 OZ 8.8 
Bridgeport... 9.1 10.0 9.8 Broad 
Fall River. OR, 8.4 8.9 
Manchester... 8.3 9.0 Set ; 
oil ag Maine. ; ag aa NO change was recorded in the average price of 
Providence. 8.2 8.8 9.4 white bread for the country as a whole during 
: 1 7a the 2-week period November 5 to 19. Changes 
buffalo. antic: 8.4 8.5 9.4 did occur in individual cities, however, and 
Newark... 9.2 9.5 9.6 they ranged from an increase of 0.8 cent in 
New York. 8.8 ss Jeans Dat Kansas City to a decline of 0.5 cent in Okla- 
Philadelphia... 9.5 a eg homa City for a l-pound loaf of white bread. 
cna ie ae 9/0 This half-cent decrease in Oklahoma City was 
Scranton... 9.5 9.7 9.4 probably not due to an actual price decline 
tint Mnckecieekeas but to changes in reporting methods. 
ast North-Central: 
pe a Gas a 9 ae MAXIMUM increase in the average price of bread 
RNa 7.7 38.3 3.7 in any of the cities reported on by the Bu- 
Columbus.___.. 8.2 9.1 9.3 reau of Labor Statistics between October 8, 
Detroit____. 7.5 Tae Se when the present upward movement started, and 
og as ga 7: s Pg: November 19 occurred in Milwaukee, Wis., where 
é : : the average increased altogether 1 cent a 
Peoria..__.. Sic 9.1 9.35 
Springfield, piel 8.9 9.6 9.7 pound loaf. Thirteen other cities were re- 
; : ported to have advanced prices during this 
ge og shee 8.9 9.5 10.2 period from 0.3 to 0.9 cent. They were: 
Kansas City 8.8 9.2 9.2 Richmond, Va., and Butte, Mont., 0.3 cent; 
Minneapolis 8.4 8.9 9.5 Louisville, Ky., 0.4 cent; Bridgeport, Conn., 
eo zo Mg -; Indianapolis, Ind., and Los Angeles, Calif., 
et te 8.5 9.1 9.5 0.5 cent; New Haven, Conn., and Jackson, 
Wichita... 7.6 8.0 9.3 Miss., 0.6 cent; Houston, Tex., 0.7 cent; 
eT Philadelphia, Pa., and Kansas City, Mo., 0.8 
oa ge tai 9.2 9.4 0 cent; Norfolk, Va., and Washington, D. C., 
Baltimore. 8.8 9.7 6 0.9 cent. Any other changes up or down during 
Charleston, S. C 9.35 9.8 -0 this 6-week period were no more than the 
Columbia, S. C oa aa sual slight iati . 
Jacksonville 9.7 9.8 10.0 Se ee ee 
ohh ggaamy ie eg _s WHILE the general average price of white bread 
Savannah 9.6 10.0 10.5 in November was about 23 percent higher than 
Washington, D.C 9.3 9.6 9.9 in October, estimated average ingredient costs 
Winston-Salem LOR I LL 


in November were about 4 percent lower than 
East South-Central: in October, due almost entirely to a drop in 


Birmingham. 9.8 10.0 10.0 flour costs. These estimates are based on a 
Sarees] Miss 2 as — theoretical formula, prepared by the Bureau of 
Peatoutits 7.8 8.2 3.8 Agricultural Economics, which is believed to 
Memphis... a. 3 9.4 9.5 represent the ingredients going into a typical 
Mobile_____. : 9.3 10.0 10.0 loaf. In November 1934 ingredient costs aver— 


West South-Central: aged 3 cents a loaf, or 0.42 cent less than 


Daddad:..... 8.8 9.0 8.8 in the past November, while retail prices 

 é. - ae 77 ar averaged 8.35 cents as against 8.5 cents in 
ittle Roc ' b ; 

New Orleans. 8.2 8.7 9:7 Reveaer 35a5. 

Oklahoma City ST 9.9 9.6 


RYE bread continued on November 19 to be quoted 
Mountain: at 9.1 cents, the same as for November 5. 


ee —s 9.7 — Whole-wheat bread likewise held steady at 9.5 
Denver. 7.9 9.6 3.3 cents a pound loaf. 
Salt Lake City 7.0 9.4 6.8 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles.__.... ak 9.35 8.2 
Portland, Oreg.. ok 10.0 9.1 
San Francisco... 9.3 9.0 8.8 
Seattle 9.1 9.9 9.0_ 











Cowal Products 


NO CHANGE in the price of flour was recorded 
between November 5 and November 19, the price 
remaining at 5.4 cents a pound. Macaroni 
likewise failed to make any change, being 
quoted at 15.5 cents a pound. Wheat cereal, 
however, advanced 0.1 cent per 28-ounce pack-— 
age which amounts to a 0.4 percent increase 
for the 2—week period. 


ONE OF the major changes in the prices received 


by producers between October 15 and November 
15 was a decline of about 8 percent in the 
farm price of wheat. This decline is attrib-— 
uted to somewhat more favorable crop reports 
from Argentina together with dullness in the 
world demand and the uncertainty as to the 
disposal of the wheat surplus in Canada which 
occupies a dominant position in the world 
wheat market this year. 


PRICES of all classes and grades of wheat at six 


markets reached their high point for the cur- 
rent season during the week of October 12. 
During the next 5 weeks the price tended 
downward, reaching a low point during the week 
of November 16. Since the middle of November 
prices have advanced about 3 percent from the 
low point at the middle of the month. 


WHEAT stocks in the United States are consider— 


ably below those of a year ago, and reports 
continue to confirm the generally poor quality 
of the 1935 crop. Inspections of hard spring 
wheat up to mid-October showed only 23 per-— 
cent grading No. 2 or better, compared with 83 
percent last year. Only about 17 percent of 
the Durum graded No. 2, as compared with 97 
percent last year. Of the hard red winter 
wheat inspections, indications pointed to 
about 58 percent grading No. 2 or better as 
compared with 81 percent last year. 
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Average Retail Prices, November 19, 1935 (cents) sear 
Maca— Wheat — 

Flour ‘ 4 

roni cereal 

Markets (28-02. 
(2b.) (ib. ) pkg.) | . = 
United States 5.4 15.5 24.3 Unit 

New England: Ne 
Boston____._.______. 5.1 15.21 24.1 
Bridgeport... 6.0 17.3 Bow. d 
Fall River... 5.4 16.6 25.2 
Manchester... 5.6 17.6 26.3 
New Haven__.____ 5.9 16.0 23.9 
Portland, Maine 5.35 ple ae 24.1 
Providence._____.. 5.5 14.8 pow: 

Middle Atlantic: Mi 
Buffalo... 5.6 16.9 24.4 
Newark._____._.__- 5.6 16.0 25.4 
New York______.. 5.9 16.8 24.2 
Philadelphia 5.3 16.4 ep. 
Pittsburgh... 5.0 15.8 BO.D 
Rochester.. 5.8 15.5 235.1 
Scranton.________- 5.5 a4 24.3 

East North-Central: Ea 
Chicago 5.6 13.3 26.2 
Cincinnati. 5.1 15.2 23.2 
Cleveland_____. 5.4 16.4 Ze. 
Columbus...._.. 4.6 16.7 eed 
Detroit _____.. 5.5 14.7 23.9 
Indianapolis 4.9 15.2 25.8 
Milwaukee._______. 5.5 14.0 24.4 
Peoria.............. 5.6 15.0 26.6 
Springfield, Ill 6.0 12.3 21.0 

West North-Central: We 
Cedar Rapids. 5.2 14.5 aL. 

Kansas City. 5.1 16.5 25.5 
Minneapolis 5.4 13.8 Be. 
Omaha 5.0 19.5 24.4 
st. Louis_. 5.6 15.5 25.8 
St. Paul... 5.4 14.1 25.0 
Wichita______. 4.8 13.0 24.2 

South Atlantic: So 
Atianta.......... 5.8 ly .2 25.9 | 
Baltimore... 5.4 15.5 20.4 
Charleston, S. C 5.9 15.4 24.9 
Columbia, S. C 4 13.4 27.9 | 
Jacksonville 5.9 14.9 26.2 , 
Norfolk. 5.4 15.6 eoce 
Richmond___.. 5.4 15.6 24.1 
Savannah_____.. ey 16.5 20.1 
Washington, D. C 5.9 15.6 23.9 
Winston-Salem... oo 21.D 29.4 | 

East South-Central: Ea: 
Birmingham... ef 13.4 25.6 I 
Jackson, Miss. B.2 16.2 29.1 ‘ 
Knoxville... 5.2 12.6 28.8 ] 
Louisville 5.4 13.2 25.9 ] 
Memphis... 6.0 in.2 25.4 I 
Mobile.__...._.. _ <p 16.9 20.5 I 

West South-Central: We: 
Dallas____. : 5.5 rhe ame 26.0 
Houston.____.... : 4.9 13.0 22.9 I 
Little Rock 4.9 15.8 30.2 I 
New Orleans______.. 6.2 9.7 24.1 ! 
Oklahoma City____.. 5.8 12.4 29.4 ( 

Mountain: Mov 
Albuquerque____.__. 5.9 18.8 25.1 ! 
Butte... pha <i 15.9 20.0 I 
Denver... 4.5 16.4 23.8 I 
Salt Lake City... 3.0 27.9 25.6 § 

Pacific: Pac 
Los Angeles__...__.._.. 4.6 15.4 23.8 I 
Portland, Oreg.__. 4.8 16.7 24.9 I 
San Francisco........ 5.0 15.8 mo.T : 
Seattle_ 5.1 iy ge 26.0 s 
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Average Retail Prices, November 19, 1935 (cents) 
. Round Rib Chuck 








Markets steak roast roast 
(lb. ) (lb. ) (Tb. ) 
United States__. enemeee 34.4 30.5 23.8 
New England: 
Boston.........- Ot ia 32.9 21.5 
Bridgeport. 37.8 35.7 26.2 
Fall River... 4 Ty $1.9 24.6 
Manchester 40.1 29.3 25.9 
New Haven.. 41.0 34.1 et. k 
Portland, Maine 37.4 30.6 22.9 
Providence eee 37.3 34.2 26.7 
Middle Atlantic: 
Burfatlo....... e 30.9 27.0 22.1 
Newark..__........ 39.4 31.8 24.0 
New York 38.1 33.8 24.9 
Philadelphia 31.0 35.7 26.2 
Pittsburgh 32.6 raf OM | 21.6 
Rochester 31.7 26.4 22.4 
Scranton.............. 33.35 32.6 26.7 
East North-Central: 
Chicago......-.--.- 34.5 32.2 26.4 
Cincinnati Z 38.3 31.3 24.3 
Cleveland 30.4 29.0 24.0 
Columbus Ra 29.8 24.4 
Detroit 55.8 29.2 20.1 
Indianapolis 34.3 27.6 mec 
Milwaukee... 32.1 21.5 235.8 
Peoria... 31.9 26.5 Sho 
Springfield, “Till 32.9 25.3 re: 
West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids. 26.5 131 18.3 
Kansas City_. 31.0 28.2 20.6 
Minneapolis x fi 28.3 22.9 
Gnane._.......... $1.3 24.6 20.5 
St. Louis... 35.4 26.5 22.6 
St. Paul... 51.0 27.4 yA 
Wichita_......... 28.6 21.3 it .o 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta........ : “ht in 30.3 24.1 
Baltimore... 29.7 28.0 21.3 
Charleston, S. C 31.4 26.4 19.5 
Columbia, S. C.. 29.2 22.0 19.5 
Jacksonville... ~ x eo.l 21.4 
Norrolk.............- Ko yr 30.4 21.9 
Richmond... 3 34.5 28.2 a... 0) 
Savannah... 27.6 20.6 pie pa 
Washington, & ¢ 36.0 30.4 se .9 
Winston-Salem... Se.e 25.6 21.8 
East South-Central: 
Birmingham. ____. 31.9 25.0 19.1 
Jackson, Miss... 32.0 23.1 16.2 
Knoxville... ly yee pad Nae 
Louisville... 33.0 26.5 21.2 
a : 34.3 BLS 16.9 
Mobile... = 28.4 21.6 16.7 
West South-Central: 
Dallas... He 31.3 30.0 22.2 
Houston__ 33.1 27.9 i930 
Little Rock. 29.9 23.9 LS.3 
New Orleans. 32.1 ra. ek 18.7 
Oklahoma City 30.5 19.4 VES 
Mountain: 
ne. 34.8 28.3 LO, 
J Zoek 21.2 16.7 
Denver. 30.0 24.4 20.5 
Salt Lake ‘City 28.3 25.4 19.8 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles... 31.4 26.0 19.2 
Portland, Ores... anaes 23.6 73 ee 16.4 
San Francisco. 31.2 27.9 18.2 
_ Seattle. COU 28.4 25.2 18.2 


| 
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BEEF PRICES continued during the 2 weeks ending 
November 19 the decrease which started 2 


months earlier. In these 2 weeks round steak 
declined 1.7 percent, chuck roast 0.8 per- 
cent, and rib roast 0.3 percent. 


NATIONAL average prices now reported by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics are not exactly com- 
parable with those reported on September 10, 
but comparisons of November 19 prices with 
those of October 8——-which are comparable— 
show prices dropped between these dates about 
2 cents a pound in the case of sirloin and 
round steaks, about 1 cent in rib and chuck 
roast. 


THIS downward movement is partly seasonal. 
Wholesale prices of beef steers at Chicago 
declined throughout the first half of Novem— 
ber reaching their low point about the 16th. 
Since then prices have tended upward somewhat. 
A heavy movement of stock and feeder cattle 
through large scale auction markets in the 
western Corn Belt and also direct to feed lots 
not going through any market during October 
was reported. A considerable increase is in 
prospect in cattle feeding during the coming 
winter and spring both in the Corn Belt and 
in most other feeding areas. 


FARM prices declined about 3 percent between 
October 15 and November 15. This decrease was 
mostly a seasonal movement. However, heavier 
marketings of low-grade cattle were probably 
responsible for a good part of this decline in 
the farm price. 


NO considerable reduction in prices of beef can 
be expected during the coming winter as a re- 
sult of the increased supplies of fed cattle 
as a continuing short supply of hogs and re- 
duced supplies of other meat animals is ex- 
pected to prevent any considerable decline in 
the general level of cattle prices from that 
now prevailing. By the late summer of 1936, 
however, relief from high meat prices should 
appear. 





me 








Pork Produals 


AFTER a decline of nearly 14 percent during the 
2 weeks ending November 5 the retail price of 
pork chops came back 7.2 percent by November 
19. The retail price of lard continued down- 
ward, declining 4.3 percent between November 
5 and 19, whole smoked ham registered a further 
decline of 0.9 percent. 


THESE declines in retail prices were accompanied 
by similar decreases in the wholesale price of 
packer and shipper hogs at Chicago during the 
first part of November. Farm prices on No- 
vember 15 dropped sharply from the month 
previous as a result of larger than usual 
increases in the marketings of hogs. 


NUMBER of hogs slaughtered at 8 primary markets 
increased in the 4 weeks ending November 16, 
53 percent over the 4 weeks ending October 19-—- 
more than 3 times larger than the average sea— 
sonal increase during the same months from 1930 
to 1934. Since November 9 wholesale prices of 
hogs at Chicago have increased about 5 percent, 
which may mean that the seasonal low point in 
hog prices has been passed. Because of the 
relatively large proportion of winter slaughter 
that will take place after January 1, the sea— 
sonal advance in prices is likely to be small 
and may not occur. 


WHOLESALE prices of pork loins reached a low 
point during the week of November 2, then ad- 
vanced through the week of November 23, and 
have since declined slightly. The wholesale 
price of smoked hams remained the same during 
the whole of November except for the last 
week when some increase was reported. Refined 
lard at wholesale continued to sell at prices 
under those of any month since last February. 
Fluctuations in wholesale bacon prices have 
been very small for several months. Some 
increase was noted during the week ended 
November 30. 





Average Retail Prices, November 19, 1955 (cents 


Markets 


United States 
New England: 
Boston a 
Bridgeport 
Fall River 
Manchester 
New Haven.. : 
Portland, Maine 
Providence 


Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo 
Newark 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
Scranton... o 


East North-Central: 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 

Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
Peorsa........-..... 
Springfield, Ill 


West North-Central: 


Cedar Rapids... 
Kansas City. 
Minneapolis 
Gmaba............. 
Sst. Louis... 
st. Paul_. 
Wichita 


South Atlantic: 
Atianta............... 
Baltimore. é 
Charleston, S. C 
Columbia, S. C 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk 
Richmond.____.._. 
Savannah._______- = 
Washington, D. C 


Winston-Salem __... 


East South-Central: 


Birminghan.... 
Jackson, Miss 
Knoxville.... 
Louisville. 
Oa 
Mobi. ie............... 


West South-Central: 


Dallas ; 
Houston 


Little Rock... 


New Orleans _. 
Oklahoma City... 


Mountain: 
Albuquerque 
Butte 
Denver______. e 
Salt Lake City 


Pacific: 
Los Angeles 
Portland, Oreg... 
San Francisco... 
Seattle 


Chops 
(20-)_ 


ALhORVIMVUINO KACUADE 


Nor CO OW 


YOOHONWNMO RA 


ORWOWO 


H+. 29.000 


i ines) 


| o0 


|HOro 


Whole 

Lard smoked 
ham 

(1b. ) (1b.) 
20.1 32.9 
17.9 35.6 
19.5 31.9 
18.5 34.8 
18.0 34.8 
20.0 33.8 
is.5 52.2 
if .6 oe .3 
18.5 31.4 
19.6 32.8 
20.8 S5.8 
20.3 52.7 
20.9 OL.T 
19.0 O17 
21.4 31.2 
20.4 33.2 
20.1 o4.7 
A IS 32.4 
19.9 33.8 
19.7 34.8 
20.3 30.8 
18.8 OL .6 
4 ie | RY 
20.5 So.4 
20.0 35.4 
20.0 35.0 
18.7 31.8 
20.0 31.0 
19.1 535.1 
18.8 SD. 
19.0 29.4 
oe. .0 0 
18.7 30.0 
22.8 oem 
18.6 30.7 
Bene 32.5 
20.5 35.2 
19.0 oo. 7 
22.0 rt ie | 
18.8 32.8 
25.2 ao 0 
18.8 $2.8 
22.0 32.8 
20.0 32.4 
20.4 29.2 
19.9 28.8 
21.2 30.4 
25.4 S51 
20.8 5 a 
22.3 32.2 
19.9 5 aS 
20.8 ee 
eo. So. 
23.0 335.8 
Li .2 32.0 
24.7 34.7 
21.8 33.6 
ae oa.9 
ee30 36.6 
4 aed mo.e 


| 
| 
| 
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Average Retail Prices, November 19, 1935 (cents) 














Leg of Breast “utes 
Markets lamb lamb chuck 
(ib. ) (1.:) (lb. ) 
United States................. 28.0 12.9 21.6 
New England: 
JS.) ee Vf a’ 13.9 Les 
Bridgeport.. 28:1 3G 26.0 
Fall River.. 4 eet 10:.3 20,5 
Manchester...... 27.9 18.1 21.9 
New Haven... om 28.4 12.0 22.8 
Portland, Maine 26.7 14.5 19.8 
Providence.___._.. aico iS 21.4 
Middle Atlantic: 
Burteio........ ; 26.2 14.3 45.1 
Newark.________. 27.6 15.3 23.9 
New York... 28.3 13.0 20.0 
Philadelphia : 28.8 9.9 19.5 
Pittsburgh. 28.6 14.9 aan N 
Rochester... 26.5 14.2 22:0 
scranton...... 30.0 1S.7 25.6 
East North-Central: 
Chicago__._.. 28.8 12.8 24.6 
Cincinnati 32.2 17.6 eG. 
Cleveland. 28.3 13.9 aoa t 
Columbus. $1.5 Lid 27.0 
Detroit...... 29.6 15.8 26.6 
Indianapolis oL.2 14.4 22.8 
Milwaukee....._.. 28.2 12.9 25.4 
oe! aa 29.2 13.1 23.6 
Springfield, Ill eiat 14.5 21.6 
West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids... 22.8 is. 9 19.7 
Kansas City... 26.9 16.6 ReO 
Minneapolis_.___. 26.4 ue eK: 22:0 
Oneana:............- , 20.4 10.0 19.6 
St. Louis. 27.4 16.0 ak. t 
Ot. Paul... 20.4 tZ.0 22.0 
Wichita....... 26.5 ee 19.9 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta. ............-. 26.3 14.5 19.5 
Baltimore:........-... Af gar 15.6 22.5 
Charleston, S. C 29.0 14.2 Ziiz 
Columbia, S. C...... ---- ---— -__—-— 
Jacksonville. 26.9 13.5 20.7 
Norrolkc.......... 26.6 116 19.6 
Richmond...._.. 29.0 15.6 24.5 
Savannah.........- 26.8 13.2 21.6 
Washington, D. C 27.9 LSS 22.5 
Winston-Salem... 33.0 13:3 25.5 
East South-Central: 
Birmingham... $1.5 tS.0 15.7 
Jackson, Miss__. 20.4 15. 1.0 
Knoxville... 29.8 MN pp 20.2 
Louisville 30.6 LT.3 25.7 
Memphis.______. : rl ae 14.9 i708 
Monies ri Vas 14.4 19:7 
West South-Central: 
Dallas...... : 28.8 Lo.0 18:7 
Houston... 29.8 12-9 LS0 
Little Rock_.. ele Loe Lv .6 
New Orleans. 27.8 LSa0 By gee 
Oklahoma City 29.2 15.0 20.4 
Mountain: 
Albuquerque... ALA 6 1S.7 21.3 
Butve:........::..: 24.8 10.2 Ske 
Denver:............... 29.4 13.0 Ze 
Salt Lake City 26.5 i yen 19.9 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles._........... eld 11.4 20:3 
Portland, Oreg.......... 22.6 tL 19.4 
San Francisco........ 28.4 11.0 19.0 
npeattie.___..._.... i ae 12.6 21.6 











RETAIL prices of all lamb cuts advanced during 
the 2 weeks from November 5 to 19. Leg of 
lamb increased most, showing a rise of 4.5 
percent, breast increased 3.2 percent, while 
square chuck made a 0.9 percent advance over 
the previous 2 weeks. 


FARM PRICES rose slightly between October 15 
and November 15. The reported rise amounted 
to about 1 percent. 


INFORMATION available about November 1 indicated 
that the decrease in lamb feeding this year 
from last might be smaller than seemed prob- 
able a month earlier. There was a relatively 
heavy movement of feeder lambs into feed lots 
in Colorado and other western States in Oc— 
tober and at the beginning of November it 
looked as if lamb feeding in the western States 
would be on about as large a scale this year 
as last. The principal decrease in feeding 
of western lambs this year is expected to be 
in farm feeding in Iowa, wheat-field feeding 
in Kansas and Oklahoma, and feeding generally 
at commercial feed lots in the Corn Belt. In 
addition there will probably be some decrease 
in the number of native lambs fed in the 
eastern Corn Belt. In general, feeder lambs 
have been heavier and in better condition this 
year than for several years and will require 
a shorter feeding period than last year. 











Poultye€ggs 


CONTINUED short supplies of poultry meat are 
probably responsible for a further increase of 
0.3 percent in the retail price of hens during 


the 2 weeks ending November 19. While the 
retail price of eggs on November 19 was 1 
cent per dozen lower than on November 5 the 
average price for the month as a whole was 
nearly 1 percent higher than for October. 
This is somewhat less than the increase which 
usually takes place in egg prices at this sea— 
son of the year, due probably to a much larger 
volume of fresh eggs reaching the market. Egg 
prices generally reach their peak in November 
and then decline until April. 


ACCORDING to current reports on egg production 
it is expected that the number of eggs avail-— 
able during the remainder of this year and 
most of 1936 will be considerably higher than 
during the preceding year. 


TOTAL production of eggs by farm flocks in No- 
vember was about 10 percent in excess of the 
production on November 1 last year and 
slightly in excess of the November 5-year 
average. The farm price of eggs advanced 
about 8 percent between October 15 and No- 
vember 15, while the farm price of hens in- 
creased about 1 percent during this same 
period. 


SHORTAGE of hens in the west and central area 
and the tendency to retain hens for layers 
this winter are probably responsible for the 
increased prices of fowls. 


Poe 7 wea 
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Average Retail Prices, November 19, 1935 (cents) Avera 
ar Hens Eggs rir - 

at. Markets (1b. ) (doz. ) 
United States 30.9 44.2 | Unite 
New England: New 
Boston ; 20.3 be.0 B 
Bridgeport 32.8 58.8 EB 
Fall River 29.6 50.3 F 
Manchester 32.1 3 xb M 
New Haven.. 32.8 50.6 N 
Portland, Maine 29.9 47.4 r 
Providence 30.5 50.0 P 
Middle Atlantic: Mid 
Buffalo 51.0 43.9 B 
Newark 31.8 53.6 N 
New York 32.8 50.35 N 
Philadelphia 31.6 46.0 r 
Pittsburgh 30.2 44.7 5 
Rochester 30.35 45.0 R 
Scranton 33.4 45.2 S 
East North-Central: Eas 
Chicago.. 31.9 39.9 C 
Cincinnati 28.1 42.0 C 
Cleveland 31.9 41.8 C 
Columbus 29.2 38.9 C 
Detroit 32.3 38.0 D 
Indianapolis 28.9 38.6 I 
Milwaukee 25.2 35.5 M 
Peoria 28.2 38.5 P 
Springfield, Ill 26.3 38.2 s 
West North-Central: Wes 
Cedar Rapids 23.9 34.3 C 
Kansas City 27.6 36.9 K 
Minneapolis 28.0 37.5 N 
Omaha 26.1 35.5 0 
St. Louis 27 .2 37.1 s 
St. Paul 27.4 38.0 s 
Wichita 27.2 32.9 W 
South Atlantic: Sou 
Atlanta 26.6 38.5 A 
Baltimore 32.4 42.9 E 
Charleston, S. C 26.8 5 c 
Columbia, S. C 25.5 41.1 C 
Jacksonville 29.1 43.3 J 
Norfolk 29.3 42.6 N 
Richmond 29.6 41.2 F 
Savannah 24.9 35.9 s 
Washington, D. C 33.4 48.4 V 
Winston-Salem 29.0 43.4 ¥ 
East South-Central: Eas 
Birmingham 23.8 32.9 E 
Jackson, Miss 235.2 36.9 d 
Knoxville 20.8 37.3 k 
Louisville 29.0 40.3 L 
Memphis 25.0 S15 N 
Mobile 24.0 34.0 N 
West South-Central: Wes 
Dallas 28.35 33.9 [ 
Houston oL.S 35.0 } 
Little Rock 23.6 34.7 I 
New Orleans 27.3 50.95 h 
Oklahoma City 25.5 33.8 ( 
Mountain: Mou 
Albuquerque.... Rone 46.4 ! 
Butte.. 25.0 44.9 E 
Denver ss 28.6 43.5 [ 
Salt Lake City 29.9 39.9 s 
Pacific: Pac 
Los Angeles 35.7 40.6 ' I 
Portland, Oreg 27.4 37.3 ' I 
San Francisco 30.1 40.5 ‘ 
Seattle 29.5 39.4 ‘ 























its) Average Retail Prices, November 19, 1935 (cents) a * a Va 
P toes Onions Cabbage en , 
Markets as a es (1b.) > aw 
United States 2.5 — a9 r sem 
New —— - ea — 
BE UOM a ; ; “ 
ab femme Beer ae 2.4 5.9 Did C fresh) 
re Ma .: =; 7 PRICES of most fresh vegetables tend to move 
New Haven... 2.6 4.5 2.6 upward at this season of the year. This wa 
Portland, Maine__ 2.1 4.1. 2.4 the case during the 2 weeks between Novemb-r 
Providence.............. 2.3 3.7 2.4 5 and 19, and prices advanced on all vegetables 
Middle Atlantic: included in Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
Burtase..._....-..- ES, 4.1 io port. Price increases in these groups were 
Newark.___......-.- : rea 4.3 2.9 responsible to a considerable extent for the 
og feo PN : e- +3 rise in the index of all retail food costs. 
Pittsburgh... 1.9 3.8 1.9 The outstanding change in prices took place 
Rochester... LT 3.5 L.6 in the case of potatoes. 
Scranton_. eek 3.5 ace 
East North-Central: POTATOES advanced 21.1 percent in price during 
Chicago : wae. 3.5 230 the 2 weeks. This is contrary to the usual 
Spee, ang : ie 7 e movement of potato prices during November 
> ne neon Sire 1.7 4.3 2.2 which would normally show some decline. The 
Detroit. 1.6 3.2 2.0 increase in potato prices was general through- 
Indianapolis.. 1.6 ack 2.4 out the country and is attributed largely to 
Milwaukee. .3 ee ee the sharp reduction in crops during October 
aa Til 1.9 4% 2.5 which amounted to about 3 percent. In the 
30 late States the prospective production 
West North-Central: — . amounted to a little over 11,500,000 bushels. 
“<i ogame i? 4.5 ¢ The reduction occurred as a result of heavy 
Minneapolis. 9.2 cl 2.5 freezes during October which caught many un- 
Omaha__.______- Lo 4.3 3.0 dug potatoes. During the latter part of the 
St. Louis... 2.3 7 rapt month heavy rains followed by low tempera- 
i igggeaa ia 73 e tures were responsible for further reductions 
in prospects. No AAA program was in effect, 
South Atlantic: so the price increase has nothing to do with 
ee og Sos megggme 2 Pe: $e: control programs. Present potato price is 
Charleston, S. C 2.7 4.9 Ae: about 10 percent higher than the price in June 
Columbia, S. C 2.9 6.4 2-0 of this year. 
Jacksonville. 2.4 4.3 2.8 
~~ phi .; pe oe ONIONS advanced 2.6 percent in price which is to 
Savannah.______. 2.0 4.4 oe be expected at this season of the year. While 
Washington, D. C 2.6 4.3 3.4 the total supply of onions for the United 
Winston-Salem... 2.6 5.7 2.6 States is somewhat above last year and above 
East South-Central: average supply, the keeping quality is re- 
Birmingham eat 2.6 4.4 Bit ported to be poor, which will mean more than 
a _: 7 7 usual losses in storage. 
Louisville 2.0 3.9 2.0 
Memphis... 2.4 4.3 2.4 CABBAGE prices advanced 3.8 percent during the 
Mobile 2.4 3.5 3.5 2 weeks, making a rise of about 8 percent for 
West South-Central: the month of November over that of October. 
Dallas... Se 4.9 3.6 Normally the price of cabbage declines between 
Houston_. 2.9 4.1 2.9 October and November. The supply of cabbage 
ily a setne .2 < ae for the 1935-36 season is plentiful, but the 
Oklahoma City... 2.0 5.0 2.6 delay of the southern crop has resulted in 
. sii poeagth one — in the oe markets 
oun : or late cabbage. The fall cabbage crop in 
>: ie alamamammmamem ae 4 22 South Carolina has started to market with 
Denver BT kee 2.3 three to five cars daily. Some new cabbage is 
I Salt Lake City. a re 139 2.6 2:0 showing up from Florida, the movement of which 
' Pani ttc: started about December 1. 
| Los Angeles... 2.9 3.6 2.9 
' Portland, Oreg.......... 2.6 3.2 3.4 
F San Francisco at Ko 6.3 
a Seattle 3.1 3.3 3.1 











CARROTS advanced 0.2 cent a bunch. 





(fresh) 


LETTUCE at retail advanced 0.1 percent a head 


between November 5 and November 19. Prelim- 
inary estimates of the early acreage of let- 
tuce for the three early crop States (Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Florida) show an increase 
of 10 percent above the 1935 acreage but 27 
percent below the 5-year average. Condition 
of the crop is reported below average in 
California but slightly above average in 
Florida. Reports from the Imperial Valley 
indicate that some early plantings will be 
available for harvest about the middle of De- 
cember but the early acreage is light and the 
1935 movement will not be heavy. As usual the 
acreage in this section will be in its heavi- 
est production during the middle of January 
and the month of February. Cold weather in 
other sections of California has retarded 
shipments. 


LOWER temperatures during November in Texas and 


Florida have apparently been beneficial to the 
spinach crop in these sections. On the other 
hand these same conditions have retarded other 
crops in this section and movements of egg— 
plant, peppers, and tomatoes will probably be 
delayed. In the southern part of Florida 
where the hurricane damage was severe, growers 
are replanting their crops of beans, peppers, 
and tomatoes. The average cost to consumers 
of a pound of spinach increased from 6.1 to 
6.3 cents a pound in the 2 weeks between 
November 5 and 19. 


The fall 
crop of carrots in California is expected to 
be more than one-fifth larger than the crop 
last fall and two-thirds larger than the 
average production for the preceding five fall 
crops. The condition of the crop in Texas is 
reported to be considerably better than last 


year but somewhat below the average. Prices 
should reflect these favorable conditions 
shortly. 








Markets 








(head) (1b.) (bunch) 
United States 9.3 5.5 5.0 
New England: 
Boston................ 10.9 5.5 5.3 
Bridgeport.. 11.3 1.0 6.1 
Fall River 10.6 8.0 5.5 
Manchester... ine 6.5 5.4 
New Haven... 10.8 6.6 5.0 
Portland, Maine 11.3 o.7 5.4 
Providence.. Lia 6.3 5.8 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo____.. : 9.9 4.0 3.0 
Newark... ue Wg 6.1 5.4 
New York... cE eR 7.4 5.9 
Philadelphia 10.1 5.9 4.9 
Pittsburgh. 10.8 6.5 4.8 
Rochester.. 10.6 5.7 3.2 
Scranton.___.. 11.4 (ou f 3.9 
East North-Central: 
Chicago... 9.5 RE: 5.1 
Cincinnati-.. 10.7 5.7 4.6 
Cleveland 12.0 10 4.2 
Columbus 11.6 9.1 o.o 
Detroit.. 9.9 5.5 3.5 
Indianapolis 8.8 5.4 4.5 
Milwaukee.. 9.6 8.0 4.2 
Peoria.............. 8.6 6.4 6.8 
Springfield, Ill 9.3 5.7 o.5 
West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids S79 10.4 5.8 
Kansas City.. 9.6 5.0 5.9 
Minneapolis... 10.0 S.2 5.1 
Omaha... 9.4 8.7 5.4 
St. Louis._..._.... 8.6 5.0 5.4 
St. Paul... . 10.4 Ta 6.1 
Wichita.___.._.. 9.0 8.2 6.2 
South Atlantic: 
Atianta._............-.-- 8.7 1.8 TAQ 
Baltimore... . 10.6 WE 6 1. 
Charleston, S. C._. 9.9 10.8 Tad 
Columbia, S. C 9.8 ii 3S 10.0 
Jacksonville 9.9 a eS, 
Norfolk. 10.0 4.7 5.9 
Richmond... 10.2 1.4 1.9 
Savannah.......... _.- 9.8 10.1 8.9 
Washington, D. C 10.4 Dol 7.6 
Winston-Salem ad. 10.2 12.0 
East South-Central: 
Birmingham 9.4 9.0 Px | 
Jackson, Miss 6.3 8.0 6.9 
Knoxville 6.5 11..5 7.8 
Louisville 9.4 5.8 5.2 
Memphis__.. 6.5 S22 5.1 
Mobile.......... 9.2 1.2 a.2 
West South-Central: 
Dallas.__.. 7 <2 11.4 6.6 
Houston... 6.2 10.5 Ban 
Little Rock 6.0 6.2 5.6 
New Orleans... 3.5 6.5 4.0 
Oklahoma City__...... : 7.6 5.8 ye) 
Mountain: 
Albuquerque.. 6.4 7.8 3.4 
Lk: 10.6 12.9 5.9 
Denver : 8.9 1.0 3.4 
Salt Lake City 8:2 9.7 2.9 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles S.7 3.5 3.4 
Portland, Oreg 9.6 8.0 4.5 
San Francisco 4.8 S.2 2.6 
Seattle. 1.9 7.0 Sed 
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0 
—. | nited States 4.8 =O 33.9 








New England: 








7 Boston... 
g.1 np eee 5.0 *6.7 34.3 
. 4.2 “|..7 
514 Fall River. 5.6 “7. i 
5.0 Manchester__ : 7.0 S12 
: 3.7 said Wr 
ae New Haven.._.. i 4.8 23. 37.1 
5.8 Portland, Maine . 3.5 35.5 apse 
Providence aoe 4.1 “Td 92.0 ° 
ee 4.8 *6.8 255 
3.0 wer Atlantic: 
5.4 uffelo_______. ; | i AL 
Newark. 5.2 ee L fruit advanced ; : ; 
4.8 New York. : : 26.3 56)..1 ending November 19. ‘a at rey i wan 
4.8 Pritasesphia. vu 40 214 (38.4 taenenie with TF yeicoant, 24 x ge ty 
3.2 = tsburgh ae 4.6 25. . oranges 2 , » apples 4.3 percent 
Rochester. 9 37.6 — -7 percent. This mo ; ; 
3.9 Scranton... : 3 a7 33.0 prices is to be expected at hee ni 
‘ . e F o 5 e 
5.1 a eneres: ee ef ace ang Picea llie 
; naCago...... ; i e harvest of th 
4.6 a ‘ 4 35.9 through October and November a tener 
5.3 eveland____ 5.2 *6. ; ings are heavy, then advan 5 
Columbus. 9 35.4 st ce as the out-of- 
5.3 3.9 *7 0 orage movement begi i 
Detroit. . 30.7 ; egins in November and con- 
4:3 Indianapolis.. 4 6 a Pa tinues to the end of the marketing ioc 
6.8 he 4.6 76.9 34/2 WHILE the apple crop for 1935-36 
Springfield, Ill... 4 — 33.1 for recent year ee se 2eruee Shae 
W , oe expected re s the quality is such that it is 
est North-Central: 7 at a small 
5.8 rai: : er proportion than 
Cedar Rapids...... will be available f : pane 
7 a vo a asians ate rie “a ? fruit. The farm ciicaeane eae * sham 
innea ; : . : almos = 
54 | st Lois. 58 189 BRB the price is still considerably lower than at 
6.2 a oaggaeenename 7 oT 8.3 34.6 pects pF ge and approximately 15 
Peieciibieioecnncees- *80 3-35. E an the 5-ye 
ei eae ee ee 5.5 veaees 18. year average on No- 
3 Atlanta ‘ 
Too SE ea 5.0 22). 
Baltimore. : 22.8 TREND : 
7.1 Charleston, S$. C.. 5.2 20.7 31.0 of Crone rss oe Ss general thing i 
10.0 Columbia $ C Cc 5.7 25.5 204 downward until January or Februa Tas 
2 Jacksonville... 55 7S 8.5 a low point th aaey. reanming 
5°9 cksonville _. 4.9 p en when marketings 
7.3 Norfolk... as 4.3 ie as from both Florida and the ie lr nr 
8.9 ichmond................ 4.8 26.3 : crop. The slight rise of ia nave 
7.6 a ----- 4.2 ae a retail prices during the 2 pid percent = 
11.0 ashington, D. C.... 5.6 94.5 ‘ onli weeks ending No- 
Winston-Salem... 43 ai oe x oe 19 may have been due in part at least 
--- . : : ° e holid indi : 
7.7 East South-Central: point to ne thn ee on 
Birmingh iderably small ; 
6.9 5.8 6.0 1935- . oe a 
8.9 a a CL as de 36 from both California and Florida and 
2 Knoxville... 48 “514 a's Pierce may be expected to remain at Srna 
os Memphis. a 33 we 31.0 igher levels than during the preceding year 
2 —-_ ; . 31.5 ; 
Sats aida --- --- 6.7 14.7 24.4 GRAPEFRUIT is now moving in good quantit a 
uth-Central: lit its lei 
6.6 D quality thus far seems t 
6.1 sea agg — 8.4 4.0 crop, however, is wg pe ee 
5.6 Little Rock... ard Be, 35.0 than that h percent smaller 
e Rock. 5.6 2 arvested last year and i 
-e a Orleans. ae ie apparently reflecting thi : i aba 
klahoma City. 45 ; 5 i 
a 5 *7.6 36.4 
Mountain: , 
3.4 Alb 
5.9 “t+ ial 5.7 *6.3 34.0 
3.4 Denver.. ie *9.6 32.0 
2.9 Salt Lake City... 7. «ai 
- gr poy j sai 
4 os Angeles. 
53 San Francisco......... 379 2518 B50 
: ae J 
= __Seattle ------- 3.9 "Te. 29 1 
« Bm 








United States. 


New England: 
Boston : 
Bridgeport 
Fall River 
Manchester 
New Haven.. 
Portland, Maine 
Providence 


Middle Atlantic: 
purtialo._____...._.... ; 
Newark._._......._.- 
New York... : 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh... 
Rochester 
Scranton__........._. 


East North-Central: 


CATS 


Cincinnati.. 
Cleveland.. 
Columbus.___.. 
Detroit 


Indianapolis. rides = 


Milwaukee 
Peoria... : 
Springfield, “Till 


West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids _. 
Kansas City__...... ; 
Minneapolis 
Omaha.. f 
St. Louis__ 

St. Paul... 
Wichita 


South Atlantic: 
atannta........_.._. 
Baltimore... 
Charleston, S. C 
Columbia, S. C 
Jacksonville 
porto1k..________ 
Richmond____.. 
Savannah.______.. 
Washington, D. C 
Winston-Salem... 


East South-Central: 
Birmingham.._______. 
Jackson, Miss__.. 
Knoxville 
Louisville 
Memphis.____.............. 
Mobile... 


West South-Central: 
Dallas : 
Houston... 
Little Rock 
New Orleans a 
Oklahoma City 


Mountain: 
ree. 
Butte____. a 
Denver __. 

Salt Lake City 


Pacific: 
Los Angeles 
Portland, Oreg 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
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DO YOU BUY COOPERATIVELY? 
[Concluded from page 6] 


NINTH, don't start operations in igno— 
rance of State and Federal laws affecting oper-— 
ations of cooperatives. Many State laws de- 
termine directly or indirectly whether any 
grcup may join together to form a cooperative 
purchasing association, how such a group may 
be organized and controlled, how it may conduct 
its business, what rights it may enjoy. Federal 
laws apply where the business is interstate. 
Certain exemptions from taxation are provided 
pothcin State and Federal laws. 


TENTH, don't start operations in igno- 
rance of the informational services provided by 
State and Federal Governments, by other cooper- 
atives. Learn the history of other cooperative 
enterprises Similar to the proposed new organ- 
ization. What were their weak points, what 
special advantages did they have? 


FINAL TIP. 
Information, 


Write to the Office of 
Farm Credit Administration for a 
copy of their bulletin, "Cooperative Purchasing 
of Farm Supplies", if you are interested in a 
more complete presentation of this subject. 


CONSUMER-FARMER BRIEFS 
FROM WASHINGTON 
[Concluded from page 13] 


workers with jobs in automobile factories, have 
swelled, too, in the last 2 years. For every 
dollar in the envelop in 1929, there were only 
72 cents in 1933. These earnings increased to 
82 cents in 1934 and have been averaging 90 cents 
in the first 10 months of 1935. 


AAA 


CRUELEST costs of depressions are the 
toll they take from children's health. A re- 
cently released study of 5,400 school children, 
made by the United States Public Health Service, 
revealed that children between 6 and 10 years 
of age in wage-earning families whose standard 
of living had been lowered during the depression 
failed by nearly 2 percent to 
weight for their age. Malnutrition, inadequate 
clothing and housing, lack of proper medical 
care, during formative years when families al- 
ready on low incomes had to adjust themselves to 


reach normal 


still lower incomes, were the causes of this de- 
ficiency. In 1928 children in these families 
showed very nearly the same relative weight as 
other children from families on the same eco— 
nomic level. Five years later, when the de- 
pression had pushed down the standard of living 
of such families, their children had an average 
weight considerably below the weight of children 
in families which had remained comfortable. 


AAA 


"IF PRODUCTION is to meet consumer 
needs", Dr. Louise Stanley points out in her 
annual report to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
"studies of the Bureau of Home Economics are basic 
in showing what should be produced, qualities 
demanded in commodities, and materials developed 
from them, and quantities necessary to supply Na- 
tional needs. Although in the past, consumer use 
has influenced production, planned production— 
based on consumer need and forecasts of probable 
consumer demand—is now suggested as providing a 
closer fit between production and consumption, 
with greater return to producers and greater 
satisfaction to consumers." 


AAA 


TUBERCULOSIS in cattle is almost wiped 
out, the Bureau of Animal Industry reports. In 
1923 only 17 counties in 4 States could measure 
up to the Bureau's "modified accredited" stand— 
ards, which means that by official tuberculin 
tests the cattle show less than 0.5 percent in- 
fection. On November 1, 1955, modified, ac-— 
credited areas included 2,709 counties, parts of 
4 counties, the District of Columbia, 105 towns 
in Vermont, and 1 municipality in Puerto Rico. 
Counties so classed now constitute about 88 
percent of all the counties in the country. 


AAA 


ONIONS that make you cry when you cut 
them are usually grown in hot weather, while the 
ones you can cut without shedding a tear are apt 
to be early spring or winter onions. A German 
chemist distilled more than a ton of onions to 
get less than a tenth of a pint of the volatile 
oil that brings tears to the eyes. But the oil 
is potent! A drop of it will fill several 
buildings with the typical "tear smell." 


asia 





Our Point of View 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is 
the end and purpose of production. 

To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of distribu- 
tion. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and economical 
purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and 
farm commodities. It relates these changes to developments 
in the agricultural and general programs of national recovery. 
It reports on cooperative efforts which are being made by 
individuals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest 
possible value for their expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent 
upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise, the con- 
sumer depends upon the sustained producing power of agri- 
culture. The common interests of consumers and of agriculture 
far outweigh diversity of interests. 

While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental and 
nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of 
consumers’ interests. 





Issued by the CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL of the 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 
in cooperation with the 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
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